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technique is (with a few exceptions) unequal to the task of
expressing it while still maintaining production on a com-
mercial basis.

With the gradual development in design which is taking
place, there are signs of a tendency to reconsider materials
and finishings.

Wood, for example, is being appreciated anew, both in
veneers and in the solid. Many architects may have noticed
how comparatively attractive are many commercial products,
such as turned wooden lamp standards, chandeliers, etc. (of
the type to be seen in the shops of carvers who supply to the
trade), as long as the wood is in its natural state. But once
these things are painted or gilded, they become utterly
commonplace. Presumably, therefore, it is the finishing
which is to blame.

The reason is that in most types of finishing, the first
step is to clog the pores of the wood with a * filler.' The life
of the wood seems to vanish under this process. Whereas
with, say, a waxed finish, it is preserved and enriched.

The cult of * pickling ' or ' limeing,' which at the time of
writing is so much in vogue, is therefore not to be disdained.
It reflects a renewed appreciation of natural surfaces, a
consequent desire to get rid of deadening stains or artificial
polishes, and in addition it is in sympathy with the modern
appreciation of light and the play of light on form and sur-
face. Finished wood surfaces reflect light, unfinished wood
absorbs it, and both have their uses and value. But with
the modern vogue for soft pale colouring the use of non-
reflecting surfaces has great possibilities, because of its
value as a contrast to occasional brilliant surfaces of materials
like steel or mirror. Too numerous reflections annul each
other; reflecting surfaces cleverly related contribute an